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TE CIRCULAR, 


Ilas for its fandamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, und 
the news of the day. 

Txrus—Free, to those who choose to reevive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. ) . a 


The Oneida Commanity 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved “Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


RODDIOALION 


Sewing-Silks: Meovehente ond | Traderesupplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Minter, C. Ops, Agents. 


Ve rn 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuarrrievp, 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mrs. S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent 


wees 


i Superintendents. 





ween 


Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Srars, Superintendent. 

Milling ; Custom work ‘done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hau, Miller. 


PPA GIO IO”™® 
Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. 
Hf. ALLEN, . WALLIN 


RARAARRAALRLRRARALRAALRAR AB 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





Address, 
#FORD, e ONN. 


n naan 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an} 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; _ (2d and Srd) of the 

Onermpa Association. Price 124 cts. 

=== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Es Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as penien. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 
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Support of the Olrentas. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the idea of a Free Dairy Reticious Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be appreciated among 
all spiritually minded re ee omen and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 


"The March of the Bible. 

We have found matter of interest in 
looking at the Bible in the character sim- 
ply ofa historical fact. Dismiss for the 
time the question of its authority or inspi- 
ration, and inquire only what its actual ca- 
reer has been—what is the truth about its 
influence ? how far is it a potent element 
in human affairs ? Those who have no 
faith in the Bible as the word of God, 
must at least acknowledge that it is one 
of the works of God, i. e., a permitted 
and providential fact ; andl a little retlec- 
tion will convince them that it is of all 
facts, perhaps, the most stupendous and 
influential in the history of the world. 
A few simple statements will show how 
great a fact this matter of Bible influ- 
ence has proved itself to be. 

In the first place this book has had 
entire priority over all others in connec- 
tion with printing and the Press. Proba- 
bly it was the first book that ever was 
printed with types—the first in England 
and Germany, and wherever the art of 
printing originally spread. Nowadays 
the same fact is true of all heathen na- 
tions and tongues—their first book is a 
Bible. The Bible and the Press were 
married from the first discovery of types, 
and hand in hand they have traversed 
nearly the entire habitable globe, and in 
almost every nation the Bible has pre- 
ceded all other books. 

Then the Bible stands foremost of all 
other books in point of circulation im- 
mensely so, Much was said about the ex- 
traordinary circulation of Mrs, Stowe’s 
book—‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;’ it has been 
translated into some half-dozen lan- 
guages, and the extent of its publication, 
it is said, reached more than a mill- 
ion of copies. But how does this com- 
pare with the circulation of the Bible ? 
The Bible has been translated into more 
than a hundred different tongues and 
dialects, or known languages of the hu- 
man race ; and to show its unparalleled 
circulation, it need only be stated that 
the British Bible Society alone, has is- 
sued more than eight millions of copies 
annually. The expression is sometimes 
used concerning such leading authors as 
Shakspeare and Milton, that their works 
rank ‘next’ to the Bible, as though there 
Was some comparative nearness between 
the two in point of influence and uni- 
versality. But the facts stated above, 
respecting the Bible’s circulation, show 
that there is no ground of comparison— 
that the Bible stands ALONE as the 
world’s book. And this is the case as a 
matter of fact, quite independent of any 
question as to its authority and inspira- 
tion. 

Passing in review the great fact of the 
unparalleled circulation of the Bible, leads 
us to inquire how it has affected the 
world. 

In the first place, it has worked itself 
thoroughly into connection with the fine 
arts—sculpture, painting, music, and no- 
etry. Root up the Bible, and you would 
heave the very foundations of all these 
arts—the things that people love so well, 





revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


and which address the strongest passions 


A great portion of | 
and 


in human nature. 
the material of sculpture, painting, 
poetry, is taken from the Bible. 

The Bible, again, has leavened to a great 
extent the literature of the civilized part 
of the world. As an index, just consider 
that those who hate the Bible, and would 
be glad to see it put down, are neverthe- 
less induced by its inimitable quality, to 
spice their books and writings constantly 
with extracts from it ; and the Bible 
quotations they introduce form the most 
interesting part of their productions. It 
is difficult to read even a political speech 
without finding scriptural allusions and 
quotations. Whoever wishes to bring 
out what he supposes to be a bright idea, 
in the best way, is quite sure to clothe or 
adorn it with some Bible figure. Shaks- 
peare has been noted as a magazine of il- 
lustration and apt remark ; but in popu- 
lar use, there are a hundred Bible expres- 
sions employed for one of Shakspeare. 

Thus a single glimpse at the matter is 
enough to convince any one that Bible 
influence is a tremendous fact. And the 
more it is looked at, the greater it will 
seem, and the more foolish it will appear 
for any one to neglect this fact who de- 
sires to understand the secret of the 
world’s history. No other book has a 
Palace devoted to its sole publication. 
No other book has gained that whole- 
hearted loyalty of mankind which insures 
it a gratuitous circulation. That the 
Bible stands on this ground, is a fact of 
great significance, concerning its power, 

In estimating the value and power of 
the Bible, it is further to be considered, 
that the progress of discovery does not 
outgrow the Bible, or lessen its influence. 
It has kept pace with the whole tide 
of improvement. Indeed, it was the 
Bible that started the ‘ revival of letters,’ 
as it is called ; the Bible has furnished 
the stimulus for the present great ex- 
pansion of the human mind in all de- 
partments of knowledge and investiga- 
tion. The wise philosophers, therefore,who 
now attempt to reject the Bible, have 
turned against that which gave birth to 
the very liberty of mind that they glory 
in. So too the Bible gave impulse to 
the whole antislavery and reform move- 
ment in this ccuntry ; and fer reform- 
ers now to turn against the Bible, is re- 
ally to revile their own origin. 

Our adherence to the Bible, for which 
we are sometimes reproved by philosvphical 
speculators, rests on other grounds than 
those we have considered, relating to its 
power and popularity ; we believe that 
book is a revelation from God—a text- 
book of the Spirit of truth : and so, that 
it deserves all the success it is seen to 
have. But for those who would regard 
this as assumption and fanaticism, we 
have in reserve the appeal to facts. De- 
spise the book as you may, just look at 
the fact of its power! Whatever opinions 
men may form of the character of the 
Bible, it is right at least to demand their 
attention to its providential mission, and 
their respect to the fact that it has got 
an ineradicable hold on human nature—- 





substantial possession of the world. 





A ‘Lesson from Zacharias and the Angel. 

Among the inhabitants of almost all 
countries, to charge another with false- 
hood, is considered a breach of good 
breeding. And among the passionate 
part, the expression ‘ You lie,’ is pretty 
sure to receive a blow in return. With 
the more refined, but truthful class, any 
indication of want of confidence in an- 
other’s statements, whether expressed by 
word, or look, or act, is a cause of pain 
to the person doubted ; and according 
to the degree of that person’s truthful- 
ness and sensitiveness, is the amount of 
pain thus inflicted. God, who cannot 
lie, is constantly speaking unto men by 
his spirit, and by his providences; and 
we need to cherish in our hearts the fac- 
ulty of interpreting, and understanding 
the language so used, and fhe charity 
that ‘believeth all things ;’ for he fully 
understands the language of all our ac- 
tions. 

The case of Zacharias, and the angel 
by the side of the altar, shows us some- 
thing of the feeling of God towards the 
doubter of his word. To the mind of 
the priest, insurmountable natural obsta- 
cles seemed to forbid the realization of 
the angel’s promise ; and he asks, ‘Where- 
by shall I know this ?’ To this expres- 
sion of his doubt the angel replies, ‘I 
am Gabriel, that stand in the presence 
of God ; and am sent to speak unto thee, 
----and, behold, thou shalt be dumb, 
----because thou believest not my words,’ 
&c. The chaste simplicity of this an- 
swer is beautiful. Without any attempt 
to remove his natural doubts by proof, 
he merely declares his own name, and 
position, and then announces the judg- 
ment that shall come upon him, because 
he believed not the words first spoken. 
But there appears to be less of anger 
than of sadness in the tone of this an-. 
nouncement, 

The most interesting feature of this 
transaction, is its recognition of a prin- 
ciple that most humane moralists would 
reject, viz., men’s accountability for what 
they do ignorantly: for the offence 
which brought this judgment upon Zach- 
arias, was doubting the extravagant state- 
ment of an apparent stranger. It was 
before Gabriel announced himself, that 
the doubting inquiry was made. From 
this case, we learn that God requires of 
us that we should discern his truth, even 
in the midst of error ; and that we should 
know his messengers and receive them ; 
and never be obliged to say with the 
patriarch, ‘Surely the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not.’ The plea 
of ignorance which men are so ready to 
make in justification of their actions, 
will not be accepted of God. It may 


form abundant ground for mercy, and 


forgiveness, but never of acquittal.— 
God is not 2 hard master, reaping where’ 
he hath not sown ; hence the more he re- 
quires, the better it is for us: for we 
may be assured that somewhere within 
us the power is given to comply. The 
Lord plainly teaches this, when he says, 
‘He that is of God heareth God’s words. 
‘My sheep hear my voice.’ Such ex- 
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pressions plainly declare that there is in 
his people a power of discernment—a 
sense that only needs exercise to discern 
good and evil; to believe all things, and 
not follow a stranger. We cannot well 
overestimate the value of this gift, nor 
in too great simplicity of heart yield to 
its influence. Without it, we are liable 
to inquire of God, ‘How may I know 
this.’—H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y. 
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== In our last week's News department we 
chronicled the hopeful progress of the work of 
laying down the cable of the Transatlantic Tel- 
egraph. The latest word flashed from on board 
the Niagara then was—‘All more and more 
trustful of complete success.’ On both sides of 
the water, thousands were in eager expectation of 
witnessing ina few days the crowning result of 
this great enterprise—the establishment of daily 
telegraphic communication between the Old and 
the New World. But since our last issue we 
have news of the failure—or rather the interrup- 
tion—of the work then apparently so near its 
completion, by the breaking of the cable at the 
distance of about 330 miles from the point of de- 
parture on the Irish coast,—a notice of which 
will be found among the items of news in another 
column, 

Although the present failure disappoints for a 
time the hopes ef those who looked for the speedy 
accomplishment of the work, yet the projectors 
of this undertaking, and those who are supposed 
to have the best means of information on the sub- 
ject, appear to entertain hardly a doubt of final, 
complete success. In most of the greatest inven- 
tions and achievements of men, inthis and in 
former ages, final suceess has been attained 
only after foregoing—perbaps repeated—defeats. 
Where there is enduring purpose, and the ob- 
stacles to be encountered are not really in- 
surmountable, an apparent defeat, by forcing us 
to study its causes, and so giving us needed 
information, may prove the means of insuring 
our ultimate victory. We trust this truth will 
be exemplified in the not-far-distant success of an 
undertaking so grand, and of such world-wide in- 
terest, as that of establishing this International 
Telegraph. We are sure that the most enlighit- 
ened * peoples and nations’ of the world are wish- 
ing a ‘God-speed’ to the enterprise; and we can 
liardly imagine that the result of success can be 
other than auspicious to the best future interests 
of mankind. Among the fruits to be expected 
from establishing the daily, reciprocal trans- 
mission of messages between the different nations, 
tuay we not look for the abolition of wars? In- 
deed itseems difficult for us to conceive that when 
Great Britain and the United States, shal} be 
telegraphically linked together, thus securing the 
daily interchange of intelligence, and tbe mingling 
of the minds and hearts of the people of these na- 
tions—it seems difficult we say, to conceive that 2c- 
tual war between them should ever again super- 
vene. Should such be the pacific effect. it might 
justify the suggestion we have somewhere seen, 
that the first message transmitted between the 
two countries should be—‘ What God hath joined 
together, let not man pul asunder: or the words 
proposed by another—‘ Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men.’ 
—J. L, 8 


Unity the Object of the Gospel. 

We are sometimes led to ask those religious 
eavilers who reject the doctrine of Salvation from 
Sin, and deny the possibility of freedom from 
‘selfishness, what they can make of the plain dec- 
laration of Christ, that unity is the object of his 
gospel—a unity such as exists between him and 
the Father, that utterly precludes the idea of 
selfishness. But we always meet, with attempts 
to explain away the full force of Christ's words, 
by statements that he cannot mean thus and so. 
Let us hear what Christ says on this point :— 
Iluly -Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they may 
be one,as we ave....Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
wwe through thar word: th t they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, artin me, and [ in thee; 
that they also may be one in us: tbat the world 





wheat. 


glory which thou gavest me, I have given them; 
that they may be one, even as we are one; [ in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one; and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as 
thou hast loved me.’ Now how can any one, 
without willful perversion, virtually stultify, if 
not nullify, this simple testimony, by cutting 
down or explaining away its plain intent? It 
seems almost like downright impiety. The more 
charitable construction, however, is, that such 
persons are blinded by a perverse and superficial 
spirit, that confines their attention to cousidera- 
tions of an external nature, and prevents them 
from apprehending the reality of spiritual unity. 

Christ and the Father are distinct persons, and 
yet they are one, for the reason that one life or 
spirit pervades them both; and it is this spirit 
circulating in men, that will make them one with 
each other, and with Christ and the Father. ‘I 
in them, and thou in me; that they may be made 
perfect in one,’ or as might be said, by being one. 
Perfection comes as the result of this union of 
life with the Godhead. This unity furnished the 
ground on which Paul urged his followers to 
‘speak the same thing, and be perfectly joined te- 
gether in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment.’ By being baptized into one spirit they 
would naturally come to have kindred thoughts 
and sensations. 

The nature of this unity is beautifully illustra- 
ted by Paul in his comparison of the church or 
family of God with the human body. “ Now 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are differences of administrations, but 
the same Lord. And there are diversities of ope- 
rations, but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal. For to one 
is given, by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to an- 
other the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ; 
to another, faith, by the same Spirit; to another 
the gifts of healing, by the same Spirit; to an- 
other, the working of miracles ; to another, proph- 
ecy ; to another, discerning of spirits; to another 
divers kinds of tougues; to another the inter- 
pretation of tongues; but all these worketh 
that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every 
one severally as he will. For as the body is one. 
and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one body; so also 
is Christ. For by one Spirit we are all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free; and have been all 
made to drink into one S;irit. For the body is 
not one member, but many.” 

We might amplify on this topic, but if what 
we have said have the effect to turn attention to 
the object of the gospel, we shall have done what 
we intended. In conclusion we would say to all 
who are disposed to question God’s ability or 
disposition to save from sin or selfishness; find 
out what is the uhity for which Christ prayed, 
and realize it in your own experience, and you 
will have no difficulty in agreeing with the doctrine 


of salvation from sin.—-a. Ww. c. 
- ne oe ee - 
The True Philosopher’s Stone. 
The scope and philosophy of Communism are 
prefigured in Christ’s parable of the unjust stew- 
ard. The story is as follows: 


«* There was a certain rich man which had a stew- 
ard; and the same was accused unto him that he had 
wasted his goods. And he called him, and said un- 
to him, How is it that I hear this of thee? Give an 
account of thy stewardship; for thou mayest be no 
longer steward. Then the steward said within him- 
self, What shallI do, for my Lord taketh away 
from me the stewardship? Icannot dig: to beg I 
amashamed. J] am resolved what to do, that, when 
Tam put out of the stewardship, they may receive 
me into their houses. So he called every one of his 
lord’s debtors unto him, and said unto the first, 
How much owest thou unto my Lord? And he said, 
An hundred measures of oil. And he said unto 
him, Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and write 
fifty. Then said he to another, And how much 
owest thou? And he said, An hundred measures of 
And he said unto him, ake thy bill, and 
write fourscore. And the Lord commended the 
unjust steward, because he had done wisely: for 
the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. And I say unto 
you, Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness; that when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations.” Luke 16. 


Christ’s commendation of the steward has 
reference, evidently. not to the specific method 
by which he mended his fortunes, and which 
would hardly pass withour demur, even in Wall 
street, but to the general principle which his policy 
illustrates. He took advantage of a lemporary 
position which he held, to secure a future and 
permanent one. He exchanged cash in hand, 
which he foresaw would be but a transient pos- 
session, for alarge amount of good will in his 


parable, as is evident from Christ’s concluding 
application: ‘Make to to yourselves friends of 
{with] the mammon of unrighteousness, that when 
ye fail they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.’ 

Isolated propertyism regards wealth as a matter 
of private ownership, to be sought and kept for 
one’s self. Communism regards it as a Joan, 
liable to be reclaimed, or a trust for which the 
holder will be made responsible, and be called to 
a strict account. The word awaits all alike, 
whether rich or poor, ‘Give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.’ 
Under these circumstances it is but prudent for 
each one to ask, How can I make the best use of 
this power that I have now in my hands, so that 
it shall in some way be available to my benefit 
when its direct possession is taken from me? 
The shrewd answer is, ‘ Lay it out in the purchase 
of love. Use it up in winning the hearts of those 
around you. Count every thing spent in the way 
of securing friendship, well spent. Show your- 
self generous, unselfish, and so make friends.’ 
Friendship is sometimes represented to be a pure- 
ly transcendental affair that operates entirely 
independentiy of material conditions. Any refer- 
ence to gifts and favors, especially to money con- 
siderations, is supposed to taint, and render it 
mercenary. It is true, friendship has its source 
in spiritual affinities, but it is not so far removed 
from the things of this life but that it is properly 
affected by our relations to them. We may use 
our outward means in a manner to promote and 
perfect love, or ve may use them in a way to chill 
and destroy it. Ifa man shows himself unselfish, 
if he throws down the barriers of exclusiveness 
and egotism, and says to me, ‘ We are brothers; 
our interest is the same, whatsoever 1 have is 
yours ;’ and sincerely stands to that position, can 
I help loving him? We have the power of at- 
tracting love, and making friends, in our own 
hands. By becoming great-hearted ourselves, we 
compel the regard of others. 

But there is a degree beyond that of property 
communism. The principle of the parable before 
us, extends to the sphere of the affections. Our 
social susceptibilities are lent capital, for the use 
of which, as stewards, we shall have to account, as 
well as for our material wealth. It will not do 
to hoard these susceptibilities, or to use them in 
a pleasure-seeking, egotistical way. They are lent 
to us to distribute, to make others happy, and so 
to increase the amount of friendship. Marriage as 
an institution, interferes with this design. It 
has been properly called egotism for two. It is 
to the love of the heart, just what ordinary in- 
dividual ownership is to the money of the pocket. 
Communism sweeps away these narrow, soul- 
cramping barriers, both in respect to money and 
love, and takes position on the policy of ‘ making 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness,’ and 
with all other means that God has given us, so 
that when outward resources fail, we may still 
have a home in the ‘everlasting habitations’ of 
human and divine fellowship. This is the true 
‘philosopher’s stone,’ by which we may transmute, 
not stones into gold, but gold and the transient 
goods of life’, into something far better.—c. w. nN. 





Home-Emancipation. 

The unnatural and compulsory celibacy which 
the marriage system imposes on a large class 
who fail to get within its inclosure acts often 
as a perverting agent upon their character, pre- 
venting the genial development which it would 
otherwise have. ‘The moral of Charlotte Bronté’s 
life, and of all her books that we have read, is an 
agonizing protest against the social law that 
makes ‘old maids.’ A book just issued by Miss 
Sedgwick, another unmarried writer. bears if we 
mistake not, in the same direction. Miss Bron- 
té’s pictures of the condition of those who are for 
some reason excluded frum marriage, and who at 
the same time are forbidden by social prescrip- 
tion todo or be any thing as single persons, is 
truly harrowing. And there is abundant truth 
in these pictures, for Miss Bronté keenly ex- 
perienced, what she had the rare courage to speak 
for her class. The effect of the ‘old maid’ doom 
upon some is to contract and wither their powers 
—they settle down into a mere household ap- 
pendage of some relative ; in others, whose native 
force will not and cannot be repressed in this 
way, there is an effort made to find a channel for 
it in some of the least prohibited departments of 
labor, as in authorship, medicine, or public speak- | 
ing. But the reaction against tyranny and ad- | 
verse circumstances which this course requires, 
tends to mar the feminine character, and make 
them mannish and strange in their deportment. 








may believe that fhou hast sent me. And the 


neighbors. This is the gist and moral of the 





There must, be a different chance for women—a 





better alternative than is now presented to them, 
in order that they may become in mind and man- 
ners all they are capable of. The attention that 
is being called in various ways to this matter, is 
a promising indication of a new future to women, 
and we cannot but respect the few who, though 
at the eapense of some superficial delicacy, have 
proved to the world their right to labor in it by 
the side of man. One of the best things that 
may be said of Communism is that it compels 
none to a life of idleness—breeds no ‘old maids.’ 
=—G, W. &, 


NEWS 





OF THE WEEK. 
From Europe. 

The late arrivals, from Europe announce the 
failure of the Atlantic Telegraph. The cable broke 
on the 11th inst., 335 nautical miles west of the 
Irish coast. At the time of the accident there was 
a heavy swell, the wind blowing from the South. 
The Niagara was going at the rate of four knots 
per hour, The cable was running out at a much 
faster rate, in water two miles deep. As the 
engineer thought the cable was running out in too 
great aproportion to the speed of the ship, he 
directed the breaks to be applied more firmly, 
when the cable parted some distance from the 
stern of the ship. It is said that although this 
accident will postpone the completion of this 
great undertaking for a short time, the result of 
the experiment has been to convince all those 
who took part in it. of the entire practicability of 
the enterprise, for with some alterations in the 
paying out machinery there appears to be no 
great difficulty in laying down the cable; and it 
has been clearly proved that you can telegraph 
successfully through twenty five hundred miles of 
cable, and that its submersion at a great depth 
had no perceptible influence on the electric cur- 
rent. There appears to be no serious obstacle to 
laying it down at the rate of five miles per hour in 
the greatest depth of water on the plateau between 
Ireland and Newfoundland. The London Star 
says, that it isestimated that the outside loss the 
company will sustain in consequence of the fail- 
ure, will be about $125,000. It is expected that 
at least one halfof the sunken cable will be re- 
covered. 


The news from India shows no decisive change 


in the aspect of things in that country. Delhi. 
up to the 27th of June, had not fallen. The reb- 


els had made severa! desperate sorties, but each 
time were repulsed with great slaughter. The 
city was reported full of sick and wounded, and 
cholera prevailed. The British force before Del- 
hi is stated to be about 8,000 European, and 
5,000 natives. Several new mutinies had occurred 
—not of a serious character, however. The 
Bombay and Madras armies remained loyal.— 
The British troops destined for China were ar- 
riving at Calcutta. At Calcutta it was thought 
that the worst troubles were over, there being no 
more regiments to mutiny except those of Madras 
and Bombay, the fidelity of which there is no 
reason to suspect. The East India company 
have dispatched to India or are about to do so, 
seventy-two vessels carrying about 27,000 troops. 
This is pronounced by the Londun Times to be 
one of the greatest military expeditions of modern 
times. 

..--The new Houses of Parliament in London 
have been in progress nearly twenty years.— 
They cover more than eight acres of ground, and 
contain 1,180 rooms, 10 halls, 126 stair-cases, and 
more than two miles of corridors, passages, &c, 


...-Elder John Hyde, jr., a late seceder from 
the Mormons, has published a bock of nearly 
four hundred pages ,purporting to contain a candid 
exposition of the nature, workings and designs 
of Mormonism. 

...-Mr. P. 1’. Barnum has determined to take 
up his residence permanently in London. 

..--In the Angust No. of the Wisconsin 
Farmer, its editcr affirms that his faith in the 
Osage Orange as a shrub suitable for hedges in a 
tolerably cold climate, has been fully dissipated 
by the last few years observation and experience: 
He states that from extensive inquiry during tbe 
last two years, he can learn of no instance of 
substantial success in its cultivattion in the North- 
western States, north of Chicago. The editor of 
the American Agricullurist, during recent travels 
in the West, paid particular attention to this 
shrub, and reports that of forty-seven hedges ex- 
amined, twenty-three were badly injured by frost, 
seven were considerably injured, and four slightly 
so. Of the thirteen uninjured, seven were in 
sheltered situations. Thjs looks rather un” 
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favorable for the general use of this shrub for 
hedges. 

.---The Mormens have adopted a Phonetic 
Alphabet, with forty-one characters. 

...-The number of Printing offices in Switzer- 
land is 156, or one to every 16,000 of the popu- 
lation. 

-.A German newspaper called the Germania 
1s now published at King William’s Town, in the 
military colony of Southern Africa. 

....-' Our Opinion’ 1s the name of a daily paper 
just started in Baltimore. 





=” We are indebted to the publishers, 
Messrs. Munn & Co., 128 Fulton St. New York, 
for a copy of the Scientific American. This is a 
weekly periodical, devoted to the promulgation 
of information relating to the various Mechanical 
and Whemical Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture, 
Patents, Inventions, Engineering, Mill Work, and 
all subjects relating to Practical Science. It is 
published in a quarto form, suitable for binding, 
eight pages weekly, and containing annually from 
500 to 600 engravings. It is a valuable assistant 
to all who have their attention directed to the 
Arts, Mechanism and the progress of Practical 
Science. Price $2,00 a year. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Thursday, Aug. 27.—A group of twenty or 
thirty may be seen every fine afternoon from 
four to five o’clock, seated under the Butternut 
Tree at work on traveling bags, while one of the 
party reads from ‘Shirley,’ which succeeds the 
reading of the life of its author, Charlotte Bronté. 
While thus pleasantly engaged to-day, a party 
drove up to the gate, and entered the lawn, as 
parties often do, without attracting particular no- 
tice. A stout lady, however, advanced to our 
group, and addressed us in a brisk, lively way, 
‘What are youupt»? Where did you come from ? 
Holding a picnic, are n’t you?’ It was explained 
to her that we belonged to the premises, and 
were following our customary employment, when 
Mrs. M., of a neighboring town who accompanied 
the stranger, interposed, and introduced her as 
Miss Dr. H., of Boston, who we then recognize 
asa somewhat noted practitioner, author, and 
agitator of woman’s rights. ‘ Yes; said she, 
repeating the introduction, ‘Dr. H. K. H., of 
Boston. I haye heard many things about your 
Community, and I concluded to come and see you 
for myself, &e. The party was also accompanied 
by Miss G., who was muny years ago a pioneer 
in anti-slavery lecturing. Both women dur- 
ing their stay were busy making inquiries and in- 
vestigations into the theory and practice of our 
society, the first mentioned particularly, as a 
professional person, was very frank in her ques- 
tions about love and parentage among us, which 
were of course, as frankly answered. She ex- 
pressed herself rather ambiguously, declaring 
herself at one time downright opposed to all at- 
tempts at Association, and afterwards as being 
very deeply interested in the subjects concerned 
in our social experiment. Both of the visitors 
finally avowed a degree of astonishment, while 
complimenting our situation and surroundings, at 
the facts of our position. ‘Why, it is tremen- 
dous !’ said the medical lady from time to time, 
as the idea of our radicalism seemed to break up- 
on her. From Miss G., who is a resident at 
Raritan Bay, N. J., we learn that the: socialistic 
attempt at that place is practically extinct. 
In noting peculiarities of manner in persons from 
time to time, we have occasion to remember 
that style and manner are often closely connected 
with organization, and determined by it. Persons 
of large frame and digestion, and consequently of 
unbounded vitality, are apt to be eccentric and 
transcend the more modest ethics which govern 
leaner persons. The force that isin them will 
not always spend itself with the same grace that 
accompanies a lighter orgamzation. So long, 
however, as their exuberance is combined with 
good nature, as it frequently is in persons of this 
description, though we may not exactly like its 
manifestations always, we are yet disarmed of 
harsh censure. , 





Friday, 28.—Haying finished —celebrated by a 
supper on the ‘Island,’ sweetened with the product 
of our insect Communities—honey. Onr hay- 
crop this year has been very large, the farmers 
reporting over 150 tons secured. probably double 
the quantity we have ever cut before; affording 
us basis for further increase of our dairy if desir- 
able. A large crop of oats has also been harves- 
ted. Thus far the labors of our farmers have 
been blessed abundantly, and the prospect for 
the remainder of the season is cheering. Corn, 
which during the fore part of the summer looked 
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backward and unpromising, has * come on wonder- 
fully” and will probably give a satisfactory 
crop. Several fields of buckwheat also whiten 
the landscape, with their multitudes of flowers; 
industriously visited, meanwhile, by the honey- 
hunting bees. 

Saturday, 29.—A fishing-party to the lake 
numbering thirty six, including nearly all the hay- 
makers. They brought home a good quantity of 
fish, aud over a bushel of blackberries, picked on 
their return.——We have lately received letters 
from several individuals, who withdrew from the 
Community during the past two years, asking 
for readmission, This is the usual sequel of de- 
sertion. There has been hardly an instance of 
persons leaving us, who have not repented and 
sought to return. It requires pretty thorough 
sincerity, however, on the part of such persons, 
to reéstablish themselves in the confidence of the 
Community. It isa serious matter to coquette 
with the truth, There is an unpleasantness in 
individuals joining us, and becoming geared 
into our business and social machinery, partaking 
of our life and affections, and then giving way to 
selfish and diabolical influences, and the spirit of 
desertion. It shows, however, the amount of 
earnestness it requires for men to become saved 
from selfishness, and nerves the true-hearted for 
deeper unity and faith. Communism is not the 
thing for insincere men; such will get burnt. 
The best thing for those who contemplate con- 
nection with us, is to make up their minds for 
an eternal marriage. The kind of men that Com- 
munism wants, are well described by Nelson 
Hedeen, of the Swedish Community, at Bishop 
Hill, Ill.: “A community life has many charms, 
even for visitors, but many perplexities for those 
who in fall honesty put their hands to the plow. 
It wants people who are able and willing to for- 
get themselves and their self-interest—who are 
willing to sacrifice comfort, means and time for 
the benefit of others—who do not in times of 
troubles, trials and adversity feel downcast—who 
make all possible allowance for the infirmities of 
others, but are strict watchmen against them- 
selves——who, in short, are sound in health, soul 
and mind, and consider it agreat privilege to la- 
bor for the benefit of others, for the gensral wel- 
fare of down-trodden mankind. Such persons 
are and feellike true laborers in the vineyard of 
God and man; they carry their rewards daily 
with them in their bosoms, because they labor 
to please and honor God, and to benefit their 
fellow-man, and, by so doing, fulfill the first 
and last great commandment--‘To love God 
above all, and thy neighbor as thyself” ” We 
feel a friendly interest in those persons who, 
having once left us, desire to return, and are ready, 
wherever we find them really upright and down- 
right sincere, to open the doors of our homes and 
hearts, and welcume them back. 


Sunday, 30.—Evidences of the working of the 
Heavenly Spirit in the Community are apparent— 
manifested in the growth of brotherly love, and ina 
deep and earnest desire for fellowship with Christ 
and the Primitive church. We realize that the 
Spirit of truth and love is brooding over us and 
filling the heart-atmosphere about us with its 
magnetism. While the vegetable world is ceasing 
its activity, and passing to the repose of winter, 
the soul-summer—which so mysteriously balances 
the summer of the senses—opens before us. How 
glorious the privilege of interior growth and fel- 
lowship with God and his heavenly family, which 
the gospel of Christ givesus! Then the prospect 
of a personal union with them in the resurrection 
sphere ; victory over death and all evil, what 
objects to live and strive for! How earnestly does 
the heart watch for the signs of progress! If the 
success of Bible Communism was dependent on 
mere human effort or wisdom, our hopes of its 
extension and its supplanting the present selfish 
institutions of the world, would not be very san- 
guine. But the fact that the spirit of Communism 
is a vital spirit—a living being—that Christ has 
introduced Communism into the world, and that 
the results which have been obtained are the out- 
growth of his life, renders the question of its ulti- 
mate success no lunger doubtful. The foundations 
of Communism are not on earth but in the heay- 
ens; its fvothold in the world may be small and 
comparatively unimportant, but it extends up- 
ward through all the universe of God. and its 
strength is in the cternal throne. Hence the 
prospect and hope of its final triumph. There is 
revolutionary strength in it, and we expect to see 
the institutions of society melt before its growth 
and pass toa forgotten world. The word of 
prophecy—the promises of God are with it. If 
the Oneida Community should fail, and a thou- 





and similar movements should follow its fate, 





that would not affect the purpose of God or re- 
tard the progress of his Spirit in the hearts of 
men. That Heaven is moving towards earth is 
proved by the phenomena of world-movement.— 
All human progress is towards unity. There is 
probably no body of people who watch the signs 
of the age with more interest than this Commu- 
ity. ‘There is to us an inherent significance in 
eyery advance of mankind. It shows the suprem- 
acy of good over evil, and that Christ is gaining on 
the great line of things. Every advance of civ- 
ilization and intelligence is a preparing of the way 
for the kingdom of Brotherhood and Unity for 
which we are laboring. 





Unselfish Love. 


We have read recently the memoirs of Mary L. 
Ware. The book is not new, but it has never hap- 
pened to fall into our hands before. She was the 
wife of Prof. Henry Ware, who was distinguished 
a few years sinceas a Unitarian clergyman of high 
rank, and a professor for some time in Cambridge 
College. The character of this lady was truly ad- 
mirable. We know not what criticism it might 
deserve from a deep spiritual view, but we al- 
lowed ourselves to admire it asa fine picture of 
moral beauty—feminine moral beauty. She was 
not remarkable for any rare endowment of mind, 
or varied accomplishments. She was a_ beautiful 
friend and nurse, wife and mother. Her sphere 
was one of affection and moral influence. The 
traits that impressed us most were, her unselfish- 
ness—she seemed to live for others—her habitua} 
cheerfulness, and a spontaneous faculty of grati- 
tude, which led her often to speak uf the good- 
nesss of God. She was not without a fine ixtel- 
lect also, which was properly cultivated and ex- 
ercised. but it was so thoroughly penetrated and 
softened by her heart that it does not draw much 
attention. She wrote a great many letters— 
home letters, unpretending and since1e—and from 
these we draw our estimation of her character, 
But this is not intended for a review. It is sim- 
ply an introduction to a few passages in the buok. 
of a peculiar character, that we think belong par- 
ticularly to us. These concern her marriage rela- 
tion. She was the second wife of her husband; 
and what is remarkable, (or at least so consid. 
ered by the author of the memoirs,) she was will- 
ing to share his heart entirely with his first love. 
We quote a page from the pen of the author, and 
following it a letter from Mr. Ware on the sub- 
ject we refer to, the time being soon after the 
engagement of Mr. W. with the subject of these 
memoirs: - 

* The character of Mary Pickard, [Mrs. W's 
maiden name,} would not be drawn, but une of 
her noblest traits be left out of view, if we failed 
to speak frankly of the former affection to which 
Mr. Ware refers, [in a letter just inserted,] and 
the memory of which she herself cherished, at 
first and always. She had no sympathy, and 
little respect, for that narrow view which insists 
that one affection must crowd out another; that 
the departed and the living cannot share the same 
pure love of the same true heart. The happiness 
of husband and wife and househol:| has sometimes 
been impaired by a mistaken apprehension on this 
subject, and a suspicion of feelings in each other 
which had no real existence, or existed only from 
the want of mutual and free expression. We have 
even known cruel attempts made by others to prej- 
udice the minds of those most concerned, and es- 
pecially the children of a former mother. For 
such attempts, and all thoughts of the kind, we 
cannot repress our indignant reproof. No false 
delicacy should prevent the utterance of truth. 
where the best affections and dearest interests 
are involved. Instead of avoiding the subject, we 
are grateful for the opportunity which such charac- 
ters as Henry and Mary Ware give us, of present- 
ing the just, generous, and Christian view. One of 
her own children has said of her: ‘ Perhaps nv one 
thing in her character and conduct has oftener 
struck common minds with surprise, and superior 
ones with admiration, than this entire freedom 
aud frankness in regard to the first wile? ‘She 
was the nearest and dearest to Aim,’ she would 
say, ‘how, then, can Ido otherwise than love 
her and cherish her memory?’ And her chil- 
dren she received as a precious legacy; they 
were to her from the first moment like her own; 
neither she nor they knew any distinction.” 

The following letter from Mr. Ware was 
addressed to the sister of his first wife : 

“ My Dear Mary :—I believe that I have said 
to you, two or three times, how much I had cal- 
culated on your long visit, as a means of making 
you and Miss Pickard well acquainted......... 
And I am not sure that I should have said~even 
as much as this, were it not for one circumstance, 
which has given me a satisfaction that I never 
had hoped to enjoy, and which will be inereased 
by imparting it to you. I have known so much 
of the selfishness of human love, and heird so 
much of the sensitiveness with which women are 
apt to regard a former affection, that I had not 
dared to hope that I ever should be able to speak 
as [ feel of former days, and the memory of my 
earliest love. Yet, as I longed to cherish it, and 
as all my present plans and feeling: are inter- 
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woven with the thoughts and images of the past. 
it would have been an exceeding pain to me to 
feel that there was any reserve, or any of that— 
I don’t know what to call it—which would com- 
pel me to hide such feelings, and seem not to 
have them. I cannot tell you, then, how happy 
I have been in finding Miss Pickard entirely 
above all mean and selfish feelings, which I have 
supposed to be socommon. She enters into my 
views and we have talked freely of other days: 
and she iielps to keep me right by speaking of 
the pleasant impressions she used to receive from 
Elizabeth’s character, and what she has heard o! 
her. I wish 1 could go into particulars. So un- 
expected a communication between us bas been :: 
source of gratification to me unspeakably great: 
and I do not know when I have felt more truly 
exalted and spiritualized, than when, after such s 
conversation which has freed us from selfish and 
earthly feeling, we have knelt down together and 
prayed for blessing from that world, where, I fee! 
sure, if the departed regard those whom they left 
behind, there is no sorrow or displeasure at the 
course I am pursuing. I take pleasure in telling 
you this, because nothing can or shall divide me 
from you, or lessen that feeling in which I have 
so long regarded you as one of the nearest, the 
very nearest, to me; and [I long that all who are 
near to me should be so to you. Best love tv 
you, and all happiness with you and yours. Till! 
I see you, adieu. Yours, Henry.” 

We present one more extract illustrating the 
same peculiar views. It relates toa period sev- 
enteen years later, when Mrs, Ware had lost 
her husband by death. The memoirs say : 


“ Her communion with his mind seems to have 
been as habitual and actualas it is possible to con- 
ceive. Again and again does she refer to wt, and 
express regret and pain when a doubt is raised, or « 
check given to the full, cordial assurance of the 
‘fellowship of the spirit. And her enjoyment 
of this thought was never troubled, but rather 
enhanced, by the thought of anuther, with whom 
the sharer of her affections and her existence was 
now reunited in heaven. Distinctly does she 
refer to it, in writing to one of the children of 
those parents who were now restored: to. each 
other. ‘I never experienced the senge.of, con- 
tinued umoen as fully as now. It may be vision- 
ary, but I know it is beneficial. Your mothe 
and your father are as much really present with 
me, to my consciousness, as 1f Scripture had told 
me so, it seems tome. Inhis case, it is buts 
continuation of perfect oneness ; in hers, it has 
always been the sense of accountableness, which 
has aided it.” 

We artempt no concealment of our wish to ex- 
hibit fully this rare. and beautiful feature of a 
Christian’s faith and love,—less rare, we woul! 
fain believe, in the reality of its existence, than in 
the courage that avows it. We value it, not only 
for its own sake, in aconnection where it ix 
necded and may be the source of peculiar hap- 
piness, but also for the evidence it affords of the 
power and glory of our religion. We fimd a 
letter written on the first anniversary, after 
Henry Ware's death, of her decease who had been 
the object of his earliest attachment, and whom 
every later chanze, in life and death, endeared 
the more. The tetter was written to a child of 
that departed mother. 

“My Dear Joun:—Lalways feel, when I get 
your letters, as if FT wanted to sit down and 
write to you at once, so much have I in my mine 
that I wish to communicate to you, aml so much 
do LIenjoy free communication with you. You 
may thank your stars that I do net give way to 
ny inclinations, for you would have more pros- 
ing than you would care tovead. Lam tempted 
now to depart from my usual custom of writirg 
only once a fortnight, because T feel so much the 
want of some one with whom to commune upon 
the subject which cannot but occupy my mind 
upon this day. It is the first time for seventeen 
years that I have not had a delightful conversa- 
tion with your dear father upon the event of which 
it is the anniversary. I loved to hear him tell me 
of your mother, for it helped to strengthen the 
feeling which I have loved to cherish, the sense 
of responsibility to her in my connection with her 
children. And her character was so fine 2 one, and 
her early experience so much like my own, that 
Talways felt that I gained wisdum as wel! as 
pleasure in contemplating it. ... . . 

“T have often wished I could convey to your 
mind, without the intervention of words, what | 
felt to be the tenderness of the relation in whiel 
I stood to you; for my views and feelings have 
always been so different from what I tind to be 
general, that it was not to be expected that you 
should understand them without such communi- 
cation, From the very commencement of my 
connection with your father, [ have reahized the 
truth of my long-cherished theory, that the 
strength of one affection does not interfere in the 
least with the strength of another; we love not 
one brother or sister or child the less because 
we have another to love; if there is any differ- 
ence in the degree, it arises from other causes 
than number; and [ know not why it should not 
be the same in all relations, where the soul t+ 
large enough to take so wide arange. JT wonld 
thank God tor this special blessing in addition, | 
inight almost say above all others, for without it 
all others would have had a bitter ingredient. It 
has been one of the purest sources of happiness. 
that we could dwell together upon the memory 
of her who had gone, and feel an equal anxiety 
and interest in fulfilling her wishes towards her 
and eur children. With the love of your Mother.” 

In the sentiments of these extracts, the es- 
sential principles of complex marriage are fully 
recognized. Mr. Ware loved two women with a 
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husband’s love; and it is considered transcen- 
dently beautiful in his second wife that she sym- 
pathized with his continued affection for his first. 
Can any one show why two living women could 
not ‘share the same pure love of the same true 
heart,’ as well as one departed and one living 7— 
and if two may be loved thus, is there any limit 
to the number? Is not Christ’s prayer indeed 
the only limit— that they all may be one.’ 





Overcoming Faith, Its Reward. 

As we are engaged in a conflict with 
the spirit of the world, or in other words, 
in overcoming the flesh through the 
spirit, perhaps an attempt to combine 
and condense some of the motives and 
promises that are set before us, may help 
to stimulate and encourage us in this 
great work. In looking at Christ’s 
language to his followers, it is interesting 
to observe that to every specified virtue 
or particular duty that is required in 
this warfare, a corresponding reward is 
attached. In the ‘ beatitudes’ as they are 
termed, and indeed throughout the ser- 
mon on the mount, we have beautiful ex- 
amples of this exuberant goodness of our 
great leader. Thus, ‘ Blessed are the poor 
iu spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ‘Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.’ &c. Though it is 
said in another place, that after doing all 
those things that are commanded us, we 
shall have to say, ‘we are unprofitable ser- 
ants ; we have done that which it was 
our duty todo;’ yet here we are told 
to ‘rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for 
great is your reward in heaven,’ 

In the address of Christ to the seven’ 
churches of Asia, the promises made to 
them that should overcome, are especially 
worthy of our most diligent attention. 
In looking over these promises, I have 
thought that to copy them out and 
present them in a condensed form, might 
vive them more weight, and we might 
more readily contrast them with the insig- 
nificance of the pleasures, and _ profits, 
and honors, of this world. 

To the angel of the church of Ephesus 
he writes: ‘To him that overcometh, will 
I give to eat of the tree of life that is in 
the midst of the paradise of God.’ 

To the angel of the church in Smyrna, 
he says, ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life. He that 
overcometh, shall not be hurt of the 
second death.’ 

‘To the angel of the church in Perga- 
mos write: To him that overcometh, will 
{ give to eat of the hidden manna, and I 
will give him a white stone, and on the 
stone & new name written, which no man 
knoweth, saving him that receiveth it.’ 

And unto the angel of the church in 
Thyatira write: He that overcometh, 
and keepeth my works unto the end, to 
him will I give power over the nations, 
and he shall rule them with a rod of iron 
—even as I received of my Father,’ 

‘To the angel of the church in Sardis 
write: He that overcometh, shall be 
clothed in white raiment, and I will not 
blot out ‘his name out of the book of life, 
but I will confess his name before my Fa- 
ther and before his angels.’ 

‘And to the angel of the church in 
Philadelphia write: Him that overcom- 
eth, will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out: 
and I wiil write upon him the name of 
my God, and the name of the city of my 
God, which is new Jerusalem, which 
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God ; and I will write upon him my new 
name.’ 

‘And unto the angel of the church 
of the Laodiceans write: To him that 
overcometh, willI give to sit down with 
me in my throne, even asI also overcame 
and am set down with my Father in his 
throne.’ As the consummation of all, it is 
said, ( Rev. 21: 7,)‘ He that overcometh, 
shall inherit all things ; and I will be his 
God, and he sha] be my son.’ 

We are rallying round the banner of 
Him who has said,‘ Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.’ Keeping the 
prize ot our high calling before us, it 
would seem as if there was little need to 
exhort to faithfulness and diligence in 
following his steps, to give the gospel of 
full salvation to the world, and like him 


to overcome the world by dying to it. 
Putney Commune. P. N. 





The Gospel--a Love-letter. 

How much is thought of a love-letter 
in the world-—and truly to those con- 
cerned, it is of intense value. But what 
is it that invests a love-letter with its 
peculiar charm ? Surely not alone the 
manifold and untiring pathos of its utter- 
ance? No, but the fact it seeks to 
communicate—the fact of Jove. Divest 
it of that, and it ceases to be a love-let- 
ter. But does love indeed hold so high 
a place in our esteem ?—the love of a 
fellow-creature ? making it music only 
to utter it ?—And shall we stop short 
there ? Is there no one else who has ex- 
pressed his love for us in terms as tender, 
as heart-stirring as any upon record ?— 
Is there not a document of this sort, of 
long standing ?—-not indeed sealed and 
addressed to one individual, but open 
and free to all the world—so overflow- 
ing in its bounty as to resort to the most 
persuasive address. Familiar are its ac- 
cents, in these days, to most ears; but 
could they ever weary ? Hearken again : 
‘The Lord hath appeared of old unto 
me, saying, yea, I huve loved thee with 
an everlasting love. Therefore, with 
loving kindness have I drawn thee.’— 
‘Since thou wast precious in my sight, 
thou hast been honorable, and I have 
loved thee ; therefore will I give men 
for thee, and people for thy life.” ‘Thou 
shalt he no more termed forsaken,’ &c., 
‘for the Lord delighteth in thee, and 
thy land shall be married. ‘Can a 
woman forget her sucking child ?’ &c., 
‘yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee.’ ‘Behold I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands,’— 
‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son,’ &. ‘ But God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, ‘Christ died 
for us.’ ‘Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.’ 

Such are only a very few of the pas- 
sages of like import, that are scattered 
throughout this love-letter ; but, per- 
haps the 17th chapter of John’s gospel, 
containing Christ’s prayer for his disci- 
ples, forms as good a specimen as there 
is of the fervor of his love towards us. 
What might not our treasure be, had 
we only refinement enough to appreciate 
duly such love. And what an expres- 
sion of the Father’s love, is Christ—the 
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more self-sacrificing—more disinterested 
—better calculated to penetrate the 
heart, and call forth all its powers in re- 
tum ? Well may the apostle argue 
therefrom: ‘ He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not «with him also freely give us 
all things.’—R. s. D. 





The Spirit of Obedience. 

In studying the subject of family gov- 
ernment, and a system of moral educa- 
tion for our children, we have taken for 
the first principle—‘The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.’ The senti- 
ment of veneration for superiors, is the 
first thing to cultivate—this will procure 
obedience, and upon obedience can be 
built every thing good in habits and char- 
acter. We revere the wisdom of Solomon, 
not only in this first principle, but in 
the means which he commends to drive 
away foolishness from the heart of a 
child, and ‘deliver his soul from hell.’ 

In the course of our discussions, the 
history of Eli has been a profitable lesson. 
His sons dishonored the ordinances of 
God shamefully : but he only weakly ex- 
postulated with them, and it provoked 
God to great displeasure. As we emu- 
late the example and reward of Abra- 
ham, so we take warning from the curse 
of Eli. 

Obedience, and Sincerity, have long 
been with us acknowledged watchwords 
—with the old as well as the young.— 
Sincerity indeed has led us to see that 
the spirit of disobedience—insubordinate 
self-will, was the real cause of much if 
not all the bondage to evil and suffering 
remaining among us. Sincere self-exam- 
ination has shown many that the diffi- 
culties they have found in obeying the 
truth, rooted themselves back in paren- 
tal neglect, in wills that never were bro- 
ken, never trained to obedience ; so that 
they were captives to their own self-will ; 
the worst of all bondage. It is the 
Truth that makes free, and only those 
who have a spirit of obedience to the 
truth, can be free. What freedom has 
the drunkard, who ‘has his own way,’ 
but no liberty to be temperate ? Liberty 
to obey the truth, with our whole nature, 
is the only independence worth defend- 
ing. We never are free till we take upon 
us the yoke of Christ, who was meek and 
lowly, and in all his life exemplified the 
spirit of perfect obedience. 

As persons become sincerely honest, 
they confess that willfulness has made 
them blind ; that the spirit of disobe- 
dience, and not lack of evidence, has 
made them quarrel with the truth. And 
this may be assumed on a great scale.— 
The reason why the world has not re- 
ceived the doctrine of holiness these twen- 
ty years, is not for lack of evidence, 
but because the spirit of disobedience 
would not let them. 





Care of Tools. 

Every farmer and gardener should remember 
that tools are more rapidly injured by exposure 
in summer than at other seasons of the year. 
The hot sun cracks them, opens crevices in the 
wood, which the dew and rain fill, and thus 
decay goes on rapidly, while they are warped, 
distorted, and weakened. 

There are two remedies,which must be joint- 
ly applicd to prevent the great loss which 
many farmers suffer by this exposure of tools. 

1, Make a list of all tools, implements, carts, 
&e., and write it largely ard plainly on a large 
sheet of stiff pasteboard, or on a painted board 
prepared for this purpose. One column may 
be for hoes, spades, iron rakes, and other of 
the smaller iron tools. Another may embrace 
hay-rakes, scythes, ladders, &e. A_ third 
may incluide.chains, crow-bars, &e. A fourth,’ 
plows, harrows, scrapers, and barrows. A fifth, 
carts, reapers, drills and other larger machines. 

2. Everyday at evening as regularly as the’ 
cows are milked and supper eaten, run over 
this list and see what tools have been used that 
day, and see that all are in their places. Onee 
a week examine every one more particularly, 
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clogged with dirt. Unless this regular review 
is made, and all workmen are made responsi- 
ble for the tools they use, and understand that 
it is expected of them to house their tools every 
aight, many will be injured by exposure, at a 
loss far greater than all this trouble; many 
will ultimately be lost; and lastly, and by far 
the greatest evil, will be the hours expended in 
hunting for those which have been misplaced, 
with work hurrying, men standing idle, and 
teams delayed, in anxious and vexatious search- 
es—while every one will earnestly protest that 
he‘ did’nt have it ast,’ and ‘never lost any 
thing.” ‘Why, I expected to use it again in 
the morning and I didn’t think it worth while 
to bring it in just for one night.’ But it rained 
the next day, and the field was too wet to work 
again that week, and the next week this man 
was absent on the day it was wanted, and no 
one else knew where to find it, and we were 
all delayed an hour hunting for it, which threw 
several other jobs out of time and order—while 
the time occupied in bringing in the tool would 
not have been two minutes 

Many farmers have expended more tian 
five hundred dollars on the different implements 
they use; and they are broken, decayed, or 
worn out in one-fourth the time they would last, 
if properly cared for—that is, four hundred 
dollars out of the five hundred, are sunk by 
carelessness. A single day of warping in the 
sun does not injure them ‘ much,’ it is true ; 
and a single night’s exposure to rain or heavy 
dew, in filling up the cracks the sun has made, 
may be an equally small damage ; but a repe- 
tition day after day, week after week, and year 
after year, rapidly loosens the joints, and deep- 
ens the decay, until some extra strain upon 
them gives the finishing stroke. 

Keeping tools well painted, will make much 
difference in their durability on the long run. 
The paint should be ofa light color, so as not to 
heat in the sun’s rays. Those parts, as for 
instance the fellies of wagons and cart wheels, 
which are much exposed to moisture, should be 
the more frequently painted. A vessel of pre- 
pared paint, (with a closely fitting lid, to prevent 
evaporation,) should always be on hand, to be 
used in painting tools on rainy days. 

The coarser tools, &c., such as harrows, 
hay-rakes, &c., will be benefited nearly as 
much by frequent whitewashing with lime, as 
by painting. Apply the lime wash when they 
are well dried, so that the pores may absorb the 
lime freely, and the greatest benefit will result. 
The white color, preventing heating in the sun, 
will be a material advantage. An experienced 
painter has given it as his opinion that white- 
washing the coarser articles of the farm, and 
doing it as often as once a year, will be quite 
as beneficial as coating with o'] paint, while it 
will be many times cheaper.— Country G'entle- 
mart. 





Pears.—It should be distinctly under- 
stood that no summer pear should be allowed 
to ripen on the tree; there is no execption to 
this rule. There area few which are barely 
eatable, but in most instances they are nearly 
worthless. Some become as dry and mealy as 
a baked potato, and not near so good; while 
others rot at the core, though seemingly sound 
on the surface. It is because most of the 
summer pears are allowed to ripen on the trees 
that many of the best varieties have been pro- 
nounced unworthy of cultivation. * * * 

The only requisite is that the fruit should 
have attained its growth, and the sooner it is 
picked afterwards the better. This may be 
known to the cultivator by the change which 
takes place in the appearance of the fruit.— 
Some of the defective specimens will assume a 
smoother and paler surface ; the coloring on 
the sunny side will be brighter, and the stem 
will become swollen, particularly at the junc- 
tion with the tree. hese indieate that the 
period of maturity is approaching, and the 
fruit may be gathered and ripened. We have 
found that very few early pears will ripen well 
when exposed to the air on open shelves, even 
in a tolerably close fruit room. At this seasou 
of the year the atmosphere is too dry, and the 
currents of air too great, and the juices are too 
rapidly exhausted. It is far better to place 
the fruit in boxes of moderate size, and Ict 
them stand in the fruit room or some other 
cool and dark place where they retain their 
juices better than if exposed onsbelves. * * 

As a general rule, we should advise all early 
pears to be placed in boxes or drawers, covered 
with one or two thicknesses of paper, and 
kept excluded from light and air, where the 
temperature is cool and as even as possible at 
that season. A damp, cool cellar is not so 
favorable a place as a cool, dry room, as the 
former checks the ripening process too sud- 
denly ; such a situation will do for the autumn 
and winter pears, but not for the early kinds. 
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